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comedy, Sweet Lavender^ made Mm wealthy and popular,,

though it was little more than a capable piece of stage
carpentry. Thereafter, however, he showed himself a
critic and corrector of manners exposing vanity and
pretentiousness. In The Times, an attack on the * new
rich * he tempered his satire with sentiment ands in
Letty, with humour.

In those days if a serious subject was to be rendered
palatable to the audience, it had necessarily to be treated
lightly. The term c IbseniteJ was still one of reproach.
The * problem * play revealing what polite society
preferred to ignore was considered morbid and unpleasant.
For this reason The Profligate (1889) is important. The
story concerns a seducer who, having married lightly
enough, falls deeply in love with his wife and takes poison
when an episode of his earlier career rises up against him.
As, however, the public wanted a happy ending, whether
logical or not, Pinero changed the last act and made the
wife intervene before her husband could swallow the
poison. Either way the ending is weak, given the supposed
character of the people, but it is a powerful, thought-
provoking and effective play. The profligate is overtaken
by retribution. He is not punished by ironic destiny,
but as a result of his own actions. Destiny, in other
words, is really nothing but character.

This view of tragedy lies at the root of Pinero's best
known play, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray (1894). Here a
woman with a * past? marries a chivalrous widower. Her
greatest wish is to gain the affection of her step-daughter,
but when the girl falls in love, the man proves to be one
of her step-mother's former lovers, and Paula Tanqueray
kills herself in despair.

Except for one carefully engineered exit in the first act
the play is finely constructed. The dialogue, still florid in
The Profligate, has become much quieter and more natural.
The husband only loses self restraint at a time whea he
logically would, his wife more often, but that is in accord